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OBSERVATIONS ON THE TRIALS AT WARWICK 
FOR LIBEL, CONSPIRACY, AND SEDITION. 


PPIP ES 





GUILTy, as a matter of course, has been the verdict at 
Warwick against nine or ten individuals on the above fashion- 
able charges. These include Major Cartwright, Mr. Wooler, 
Mr. Lewis, of Coventry, and Messrs. Edmonds, Maddocks, 
Russell, Ragg, Osborne, and Brandis, of Birmingham. The 
first five gentlemen have defended themselves against. the 
indictment which arose out of the election of Sir Charles 
Wolseley, as Legislatorial Attorney for Birmingham. This 
trial, if it may properly be so called, lasted two days, and the 
defénees were bold and able ; this as far as its publication is 
concerned, may be useful, and that is the only utility m 
making a defence at present, whilst the prosecutor packs his 
own jury. Some most glaring abuses have been displayed in 
the packing this jury, in fact the practice of packing is become’ 
s0 notorious, that the Crown officers actually boast and avow 
it, and say that the judges of the Court of King’s Bench, will 
support them init. The Trial by Jury is become a farce, 
and worse than a farce where the judge is the arbiter, because 
the name of ajury makes the prosecutor and judge more severe 
than ‘they would be without one. The punishment which 
follows the verdict of a jury, is supposed to be the pumish- 
ment inflicted by that jury, but when there is no jury in the 
question, the judge alone stands responsible for his conduct. 
The origin of the trial by jury was, m this country, among our 
Saxon ancestors, and its object was, that a man accused of a 
crime should be tried by a jury chosen out of the same hun- 
dred in which he dwelt, that is, from among his neighbours, 
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who could best judge of his guilt and intention by his former 
course of life. To be sure men, unless they were soldiers, 
were not in the habit of travelling in those days as they are 
now; they:seldom moved out of the hundred in which they 
were born. But now the plan of forming a jury is to select 
such men as are entire strangers to your private character, 
and avowedly hostile to your public opinions; so that a de- 
fendant on a political question has no chance of acquittal, at 
least out of London. There is one satisfaction to a defendant 
in this case, and that is, that neither the prosecutor, the judge, 
nor the public, have any idea of crime, although, the word is 
necessarily implied, so as to bring that imposing bugbear the 
common law, to bear upon him. Still, in an abstract point 
of view, a defendant on a political question if convicted, can 


only be considered a prisoner of war. It by no means im- | 


peaches his moral character, and when the period of his im- 
prisonment expires, he joins his former circle, rather as an 
hes of respect, than contempt. It isa folly in legislative or 
judicial proceedings to send a man to prison, unless you can 
convince him that his past conduct has been morally wrong. 
In this latter case a prison might reform him, at least it forms 
a punishment to the mind of the individual, but for my own 
part, I have no idea of crime, I feel nothing as a punishment, 
and I pass my time as cheerfully here as I ever did before. 
There are many thing that I was wont to enjoy which the 
regulations of this prison preclude me from, still I might say 
on the other hand, that I enjoy that solitude which is 
scarcely attainable elsewhere, and by the company and 
assistance of useful books, and by those well-timed reflections 
which I now enjoy, there are moments'at which I feel delight- 
ed with my situation, convinced that it will be highly advan- 
tageous to my future career in life. To such a man as Major 
Cartwright, this cannot be the case—he has trod the realm of 
tyranny too many years, and it must be extremely painful to 
all who know him, to see him confined. Although, I believe, 
that such are the Major’s virtues, that none would feel it less 
than himself, his age is such, that he has more need of com- 
fortable apartments, and a kind and attentive family to nurse 
him, than to be exposed to so rough an habitation as a prison. 
I could wish to bear his imprisonment for him ; and I doubt not, 
but there are a million men in this country of my opinion and 
inclination. I think, at least, if old age is calculated to excite 
_ sympathy, that the Major should be allowed to suffer by de- 

puty, or hostage. I should really feel less sorrow at the-in- 
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carceration of Mrs. Carlile, than at that of the Major, although 
I am fully alive to the situation of my young family ; still, Mrs. 
C., I know, would care but little about it after she had pass- 
ed the first. week ; and she is likely to live and see the day 
when the bare recollection of her confinement, in such a cause, 
will be a consolation to her, and the pride and theme, both of 
her husband, and children. The Major’s days can be but few, 
and any harsh .treatment must shorten them. It can be 
scarcely hoped that the Major can survive a long imprison- 
ment, such as our political Judges are eager to bestow. And 
as the verdict of a Jury, on such a question, is certain to be 
final, unless some great political- change takes place, for all 
despots are only to be acted upon by force and fear, the at- 
tempt to obtain a new trial, or to destroy the verdict, can be 
no further useful than to keep up the discussion on the sub- 
ject.. The Major will, at least, have the consolation that he 
has begun and ended his career well; and I still hope that he 
will live to grace a triumph in the cause of reform. 

_ In the fore-mentioned trial, a packing of the Jury was not 
considered sufficient ; and because there happened. to be a Mr. 
Peech who was left on the Jury after they were reduced, and 
whose sentiments were ultimately discovered not to be so de- 
cidedly hostile to those of Major Cartwright as the prosecu- 
tors could wish, they neglected to summon him, or, at least, 
they summoned him on the third of August, to attend on the 
twenty-ninth of July! Baron Richards was deaf to every at- 
tempt to put off the trial on this ground; and said as much 
as that it was immaterial to him of what the Jury were com- 
-posed, so as there appeared the semblance of twelve men in 
the, Jury Box! The trial occupied four-and-twenty hours, 
and was a display of ability throughout. Mr. Denman said, 
that if it were criminal to oppose the abuses of the govern- 
ment, which had now arrived to the appearance of a universal 
gloom spread. over the country, threatening like a direful 
thunder-storm, to explode and destroy all that was fair and va- 
Juable, he, for one, could wish to be ranked as the first of 
criminals, The adroitness of Mr. Wooler in putting a strong 
passage from the Ilchester address to the Queen, to try the 
strength of the memory of one of the perjured witnesses, who 
professed to have retained what had passed at the meeting, in 
his memory, and to make it a verbatim copy of an incorrect re- 
port that had been published in Birmi , was admirable. The 
fellow could-recollect all that was said at the meeting, although 
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he stood:in a crowd of 40,000: persons, and could repeat it fif- 
teen months after, still he could not retain the substance of ‘a 
short paragraph delivered in a silent-court of-law, where every 
word was distinctly addressed to him to try his memory ? 

There have been days, and there have been judges, when 
such a man would have been sent out of cm wee sep om 
for such glaring perjury ; but now, on all trials whe 
Crown prosecutes, our judges are become the abettors and 
supporters of perjury, and every other real crime and abuse to 
obtain a verdict. There is an evident conspiracy between. the 
judges, law-officers, and other officers of the court, to protect 
the abuses under which they thrive, and with which they 
know they must fall; so that an accusation is become a cer- 
tain convietion ; and as I have before said, the farce of trial 
can only be beneficial so far as it is publie, and its proceed- 
ings reported, printed, and circulated through the country. 

essrs. Russell and Ragg have been prosecuted for selli 

a number of the Republican, and Mr, Osborne for.a number 
of ‘the Black Book. The case of those three men is peculiarly 
hard; they have but just quitted a prison, where they have 
been’ confined: for doing in Birmingham what has been done 
and ‘continues to be done in London with impunity: but they 
are to have a repeated imprisonment for the same thing, and 
this too whilst the publishers of those works remain unattack- 
.ed'in London, Yes, Osborne and Ragg have been confined 
within the walls of a London prison for selling a number of 
the Black Book in Birmingham, ‘whilst the original publisher 
remains unnoticed in London, although he has sold, and that 
publicly, 10,000 copies of each number, or of the work as a 
whole. Can this be justice ; or can this be an equal distribu- 
tion of it? Is it not rather caprice? Is it not.a mere job for 
that-ill-looking fellow, Spurrier, the lawyer of Birmingham, 
who can venture to risk a prosecution in the county of War- 
wick, which his coadjutor, Pritchard of London, or the Attor- 
ney-General, durst not risk in London? Yes, this is the 
cause, and the only cause of it. But all these fellows must 
expect a reward for their services by and by. They have 
done much, and to much they will be entitled. : 

The subject of the trial of Mr. Brandis, was an Address to 
thé Reformers of Birmingham, on the effect of the new laws 
which were passed in the’ winter to prop the corruptions of 
the government. It was a well-written document, and merited 
a laurel wreath rather than a prison. But what avails it? the 
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rant of man with a wig and gown unnerves a Warwickshire 
farmer, and he is your humble servant in any thing that the 
bench wig and the bar wig call upon him todo. He is like 
a swimming against the stream, he sees danger but cuts 
his throat in his endeavour tu get out of it, by mistaken where 
his safety depended. That blustering, ranting fellow, Barris- 
ter Clarke, finds himself. in a right element in the court at 
Warwick, and frightens the poor Warwickshire clodhopper, 
by telling him that if he does not give a verdict of guilty, 
these reformers will by and by come to his fire-side with 
daggers in their hands, and assassinate him and all hisfantily. 
He tells them that such things have lately happened in France, 
and such will be the case in this country, unless they, the 
tax-ridden blockheads, do as he wishes them. These poor 
dupes are frightened out of their wits, and fancy the picture 
drawn by such a man must be a real one, and almost feel the 
point of the dagger in the jury-box. This is. how the thing is 


- done, and it is very probable that Mr. Clarke will go on like 


the child who cried wolf so often, that at last no one listened 
to him and the wolf came in reality and carried him off. 


R. CARLILE. 


Dorchester Gaol, Aug. 9th, 1820. 
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TIMES AS THEY. ARE. 








If the discontent and disaffection of the British army be 
really what the Courier and other ministerial journals strive 
to convince us, it must soon lead to something serious. We 
have always considered that those journals have studiously 
accelerated a revolution in this country by striving to aggra- 
vate the causes which must lead to it, and now they become 
more glaringly so. Every day produces some article tending 
to shew that the King is become timid and distrustful, that he 
is indecisive both in his manners and motions. Instead of his 
usual custom of keeping his troops on the ground for six or 
eight hours after the appointed time of reviewing them, he now 
comes before any one is ready for him, and leaves the ground 
just as the disappointed spectators are entering it, and he who 
all his life-time has laid in bed till noon, now rises and works 
before breakfast! ‘Strange alteration this! It appears that 
our rulers are afraid to let any number of people see the sol- 
diers formed into a regiment, and to prévent it, reviews take 
place at seven, eight, and nine o’clock in the morning; and 
some of those are only known after they have transpired. 
The Courier, finding the Radicals an incurable set of fellows, 
has now declared war against the ballad-singers ; and we may 
expect that on the first meeting of Parliament, the business of 
the Queen will be set aside to pass some new acts to restrain 
ballad singing. It appears, that the ballad-singers have been 
sufficiently treasonable to approach so near to different 
barracks, that the soldiers have heard their melodious notes 
and thus have been aflectcd with sedition ; and it is said, that 
the barracks in future are to be watched and guarded like a 
Turkish seraglio, that its inmates might only be seen by the 
grand Turk. 

The Queen carries all before her, and never before, on any 
one question, was the sense of the nation so decisively ex- 
seca Addresses are pouring in from all quarters, both 
rom males and females ; and even the priests are beginning to 
take the alarm and to pray for her Majesty. It now seems 
placed beyond doubt that her Majesty will proceed daily to 
the House of Lords, and that too openly, and in state. The 
anhals of history can display nothing like the present feeling, 
and such is its effect, that it penetrates the walls of a prison, 
and almost makes the prisoner forget where he is. Public 
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feeling is now in full blaze, which the craft, wickedness, and 
subtlety of Castlereagh will not be able to extinguish. 

The females have forcibly felt the insult, so despicable. in 
keeping back the plate the Queen was wont to use, and have 
come to the resolution to present her Majesty with a new 
service, purchased with small subscriptions of females only. 
This is doing things as they ought to be done, and making the 
unmanly conduct of the King and his ministers sting no one 
but themselves. _ For what is it for a certain number of 
females to put down a few Paty each to procure a service 
of plate. It would be well, if the law did not make it criminal, 
that the plate should be manufactured from the silver pre- 
sented, or this might be done by subscribing old silver spoons, 
ladles and other articles, as the people were wont to do, to 
support a cause in a civil war. ‘The receipt of such a service 
of plate must fully compensate the Queen for the loss of her 
own, although, she might feel a peculiar attachment to the 
old service, as it was presented to her by her friend and pro- 
tector. It becomes the duty of the people to place the Queen 
in that situation that she might expose and treat with con- 
tempt every attempt to insult her. Every shilling thrown 
down as a mark of respect to the Queen becomes a rankling 
thorn in the bosom of her persecutors. And we sincerely hope 
that the nation will plant thorns enough in their bosoms to 
prick them to death, at least, to annihilate all their power, 
and leave them to linger ina merited agony. They have had no 
feeling for others, and the cries of the persecuted, and often 
murdered, sufferer, have been music to their ears. The day 
of retribution draws near, and grievous are the injuries to be 
redressed, 

The work of regeneration appears to be going on very well 
both in Naples and Spain. The proceedings of the Cortes are 
important though marked with some fooleries, such as raising 
statutes to Ferdinand, applying the epithet of Great to him, 
and which cannot fail to bring disrepute on theirs. It be- 
hoves us to observe that these things have only been submitted 
to the Cortes in the shape of propositions, and laid before a 
committee, and have not received the sanction of the-Cortes 
asa body. But such will ever be the consequence of keeping 
up that ridiculous thing called a King. It is like a child, and 
must be amused with toyish and childish things, and has a 
strong ances to keep a nation in a mixed state of infancy 
and dotage. hat is manly is too rough and rude for its 
delicate or decayed nerves. | 
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' The revolution of Naples has created more alarm among 
the surviving despots, than that of Spain. It has ‘been so 
sudden and so well got up, that they are astonished at it, and 
already we hear, that Genoa, that Sicily, that Venice, and all 
the adjacent states are following the example. The despot of 
Austria is putting himself into motion fo repress this feeling, 
and the despot of Russia has avowed his decided disapproba- 
tion of what has happened in Spain; therefore we shall by no 
means be surprised, if those fellows do not render these revo- 
lutions somewhat bloody ; and that the next year will produce 
a campaign against a It is fortunate that each of those 
revolutions have been effected without any kind of horror, 
and should any thing of the kind follow, it will be evidently 
from the instigation of foreign cabinets. It should ‘be re- 
sounded throughout the world, that the chief horrors which 
attended the French revolution, were purchased by the British 
cabinet and with British taxes, and the people of this nation 
have to reflect, that the excessive taxation which has so much 
impoverished them, has been employed against their own in- 
terest and in destroying their own friends. The despot of 
Russia says, that nothing conservatory emanates but from the 
monarch, and whatever is established on the will of the peo- 
ple must be injurious to the public weal. This logic might 
do for the wilds of Russia, but will be laughed at in the South 
of Europe, and one would have thought, that this autocrat 
would have learnt better in his travels mto France and Eng- 
land. Let him bring forward his hordes to repress the spirit 
of liberty, and he will be shewn that they have not the 

luxurious provinces of Rome to deal with. 

We may expect to hear something of the Prussian consti- 
tution in a few days, as the Doll’s birth-day has passed. We 
fear that the gout, or the vapours, or something more serious, 
will prevent its transpiring, and if so, look out Mr. Frederick 
William, you shall be humbled more than ever Buonaparte 
humbled you. Attempts are making both internally and ex- 
ternally to thwart the establishment of the constitution in 
Naples, and some bloodshed has taken place among the mili- 
tary. It is evident that the nation has been unanimous in the 

‘demand for a constitution, but we fear the necessary precau- 
tion of keeping up a constitutional attitude has ‘been neglected ; 
if so, it be worse than nothing, save the example. 

The 17th August draws near, and public anxiety becomes 

excited to the highest pitch, but it has been rumoured, and 
rumours of that kind are generally well-grounded, that the 
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proceedings against the Queen are to be transacted with 
closed doors, and that no publications whatever to take 
place. We know that their Lordships are omnipotent (pro 
tem) but we cannot help thinking that it will be more from 
personal fear than a sense of duty or justice; if it be the case. 
We trust that the Queen will protest loudly agaist it, and 
hope that she herself will patronise the daily publication ‘of the 
proceedings let what will be the consequence. We have seen 
that this course has been adopted ever since the trial of Dr. 
Watson, and it is evident that the handling which Castles, the 
spy, got from the publication of the proceedings ‘before the 
close of the trial, in a great measure prepared the way for an 
acquittal, and*why should it not ? 
EDITOR. 





TO THE PUBLIC. 








Mr. Hone has just published a most important book, I say 
important, not so much for its brilliant contents or tendency 
to edification, but, because it is a book, above all others, cal- 
culated to open the eyes of the British public, to the imposi- 
tion now practising upon them under the name of Christianity. 
He has termed it the “ Apocryphal New Testament,” a ti 
that will gall the priest by far more than the “ Age of Rea- 
son.”—“ The Apocryphal New Testament !”—Why. the peo- 
ple of England will cry out, how is this possible? Buy Mr. 
Hone’s “ Apocryphal New Testament,” and by the aid of 
that I will tell you all about it. You will there see several 
pieces of writing, the contents of which bear a strong simili- 
tude to the writings contained in the Ne-v Testament; you will 
also, at the end of the volume, see a list of all the different 
gospels and epistles which circulated among christians soon 
after the origin of their religion, but which are now sup 
to be extihct. Now by the assistance of the “ Apoeryphal 
New Testament,” I will tell you a plain tale. Between the 
year 60 and 100 of the era by which we date, the name of 
Jesus Christ, as the son of a virgin, who was crucified and ~ 
rose from the dead, was first heard. of in Europe, and that part 
of Asia which is contiguous to Europe and the Mediterranean 
sea. It is not now known at what year between those two 
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dates it was first promulgated; but it is evident from all 
existing testimony, that it was not before the year 60. The 
first disinterested person who is found in the Roman History 
to have publicly mentioned the christian religion is Pliny the 
younger, for the texts which are to be found in the works of 
Tacitus are too much suspected as interpolations to be ad- 
duced as an authority. Pliny the. younger, being advanced 
high in the administration of the Roman government under 
Trajan, was journeying through different provinces, to inspect 
their internal management and correct such abuses as were 
, and came to Bithynia, where he found accusations 
brought against those persons called christians, for innovating 
on the established worship. It appears, that a person fillin 
so high an office as Pliny held, superseded the authority of all 
provincial magistrates wherever he came, and in some re- 
spects, bears an analogy to our judges of assize, only carrying 
a far more extensive authority. Pliny, finding this case quite 
a novelty in the Roman jurisprudence, did not venture to sit 
in judgment on the christians, until he had written to Rome 
for the Emperor’s advice. It should be observed, that Pliny 
was an advocate in the courts of justice, even from his youth, 
and had heard nothing before of the persons called christians. 
Pliny flourished in the beginning of the second century. His 
dfather the historian, commonly called Pliny the elder, 
and Josephus the Jewish Historian, flourished at the close of 
the first century, and although, as historians, they must have 
been well acquainted with whatever had transpired or was 
transpiring in the Roman Empire; and although, we know 
that Josephus visited all the Roman provinces from Palestine 
to the city of Rome, still neither of them have made the 
slightest mention of any new religion being then known in any 
of the Roman provinces. This is a damning fact to the truth 
of the story about Jesus and his disciples, for such was the 
peculiar situation of those two men, and such their discern- 
ment and ability, that they could not fail to have noticed such 
circumstances as are related in the New Testament, if they 
had occurred at the time specified, or even if such writings 
had been extant in their time. However, it is known. that 
the christian religion began gradually to extend itself with the 
inning of the second century, and it is not much to be 
wond at, for so specious and dazzling are the promises 
held out by it, that it cannot fail to impress an ignorant mind, 
when he is assured of eternal life and beatific enjoyments ; 
whilst under the heathen mythology, he had even no promises 
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ef the kind. The metaphysical part of christianity must be 
admitted to be extremely alluring ; and illusory as are its im- 
pressions, it cannot be wondered at, that weak and-credulous 
minds should embrace them. The christian religion was so 
totally different to any thing taught before in those countries 
where it originated, that it might rather be wondered how it 
could occupy above two centuries in obtaining an establishment 
and being supported by authority, than that it did reach that 
climax within that time: 

As soon as it began to take root, the traditionary tales on 
which it was founded were soon formed into written stories, 
and each writer pre-dated his production, and attached some 
name that might fix weight on it, as to its authorship or vali- 
dity. Thus the thing went on, and as the christians became 
more numerous and divided into different sects, disagreeing on 
some topic of belief, they continued to increase their gospels, 
their epistles, their legends, and miraculous tales of all descrip- 
tions. Each sect possessing its own, and each differing from 
the other. Councils were held by delegation, to correct this 
abuse of increasing such a variety of tales, each contradicting 
the other, but this was all in vain, because they had no autho- 
rity, and each sect, being independent of the other, adhered to 
its own tenets as described inits own gospel, and epistles, and 
legends. Thus the thing continued to spread, and thus the com- 
mon evil of heresy (so called) spread with it, until Constantine, 
having a share in the Roman government, and perceiving, that 
those persons, who were denominated christians, were both for- 
midable in‘numbers and from fanaticism, resolved to make an 
instrument of them for subjugating the whole of the Roman 
empire, and overthrowing his competitors and copartners in 
the government. Constantine had previously to this been 
guilty of the most diabolical conduct, towards those of his own 
family who might be supposed likely to arrive to any part of 
the government, by private assassinations and every species of 
domestic treachery, cloaked under the mask of friendship : and 
had rendered himself so justly odious to the nobility of the 
Roman empire, that he had nothing to trust to, but his own. 
aerbah’ and the support of the Christians, whose favour 

e obtained by promising to establish their religion. He be- 
came successful, and having established the Christian religion, 
he next turned his attention, at the instigation of certain bi- 
shops, to establish an uniformity in its mode of worship, and. 
the contents of the Gospels. Several important councils had 
been previously held by the various bishops among themselves, 
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particularly one at Antioch, and another at Laodicea, but pro- 
duced no real good, no conclusion on any subject, and each 
returned to his own way, for want of a superior authority to 
controul him. Constantine, having acquired what was then 
considered universal empire, and strong, and even bloody dis- 
putes arising among different bishops as to tenets of religion, 
summoned a general council to meet at Nice; and here, after 
‘a great déal of violence, the New Testament, as it now 
stands, was compiled, and authority given to it ; as Constan- 
tine himself was present and stampt it with the imperial au- 
thority. All those Gospels and Epistles which Mr. Hone 
has now published, were rejected at this council, and also 
those which are in his volume enumerated as lost. However, 
even this was not sufficient ; for the various sects continued to 
give the preference to their favourite writings, and privately, 
and in some instances publicly, propagated them: and hence 
persecution raged in a more direful degree, from their con- 
tentions with each other, than existed under the directions of 
former Roman Emperors, who wished to crush the new sect, 
and to preserve the established worship of Jupiter, Mars, Bac- 
ehus, Apollo, Venus, and others. The whole of Christendom 
became deluged with blood and persecution, and the same thing 
might be said to have continued to this day. Christians have 
never been united unless attacked fundamentally as a body, 
when necessity has induced them to make common cause ; 
and the smallest. respite has been sure to find them cutting 
each others throats. The curtain appears very likely to drop 
upon them in just the same state as the first scene disclosed. - 
The reader, by comparing the “ Apocryphal New Testa- 
ment” with the ‘“‘ New Testament,” and taking into conside- 
ration all those gospels, epistles, &c. which are said to be lost, 
will naturally enquire by what authority the council of Nice 
could pronounce some of them authentic, and others spurious, 
at such an immense distance of time, as above three centuries 
after the circumstances were said to have taken place, on 
Which all those tales were founded? The answer is simply 
this—the variety became so great, and the disputes about 
their authenticity so violent, that it required the powerful arm 
of the Roman monarch to keep the religion in existence, by 
stamping certain copies with his authority. This is a true 
state of the origin of the Christian religion and the New Tes- 
tament, to which I both challenge and defy contradiction. I 
verily believe myself, that the first tale of Jesus was a fiction ; 
I mean, that which retains the appearance of the present New 
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Testament ; and all the accounts which we_read of miracles. 
were forgeries, and antedated; which measure has kept up a 
belief, because, beyond the writer’s mind, they could not be 
detected. The tale about a Saviour, the son of a virgin who 
was betrothed; to a carpenter, is. much older in the East Indies 
than in Christendom : and at the time that the Jewish legends 
had created such a degree of fanaticism among that s 
from. their return from Babylon to. the destruction of their 
second;temple ; it is not much to be. wondered at, that they 
should have ed this Indian tale on. the Jewish Scriptures. 
Ten th fantasies existed among the Jews within that 
period, and after they suffered such horrible carnage, as the 
last destruction of Jerusalem and the Temple brought on 
them, such fantasies were not likely to be weakened or less 
deeply rooted in their bosoms in their distress. The immorta- 
lity of the soul had just become a new doctrine among them, 
in. which they were nearly equally divided ; and the doctrine , 
of the resurrection of Jesus, is still held; by those who reject 
all other parts of the Christian. mystery, as a confirmation. of 
the resurrection of the human race and their immortality, and 
as.such. the tale appears to me to have had _ its origin among 
the Jews. For, to prove the resurrection, it became nece 
for the author of the romance to put. the, hero to. a.violent 
death; and thus originated Christianity ! | 

I rejoice at the publication of the “ Apocryphal New Tes- 
tament,” as another blow at Christianity. I am inclined to 
think that it will prove a more grieyous blow than it has hi- 
therto received in England, after the publication has been 
fairly elucidated. In addition to this list of holy books, I also 
rejoice, to hear, that it is in the contemplation, of a few gentle- 
men to form a society for the circulation of the Koran in this 
country, without note or comment, on the same plan as the 
Bible Society. The British public cannot have too much of 


what is HOLY. 
R. CARLILE. 


Dorchester Gaol, August 6th, 1820. 
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DEATH OF THE DUCHESS OF YORK. 
a 


Another .incident seems to have occurred to interrupt the 
career of our royal persecutors. The death of the Duchess of 
York will most probably form an excuse for postponing the 
second reading of the Divorce Bill, and another ground of ob- 
jection has arisen. The Duke of York is now fairly entitled 
to try what he can do with a young wife, and he will feel his 
interest of more consequence than before, in preventing a se- 
paration between the King and Queen. Several incidents are 
also congregating to favour his opposition. The Duke has 
always been a favourite with the soldiers, and the latter have 


grown so far discontented as to do just what they like. It is _ 


really astonishing to see the impotence of the government with 
respect to the foot-guards. The first regiment was lately or~- 
dered to Deptford, and at the time for marching, the officer 
in command sent to the commanding officer to say, that the 
men ‘were so drunk that he could not command them. The 
commanding officer writes to the commander-in-chief, and re- 
lates the story without attempting to correct it. The latter 
remonstrates with him for such conduct, and orders him to 
quit the seryice! Things cannot go on long this way ; it must 
lead to some change. 





ae 


TO MR. CARLILE, ON READING ‘THE SENTENCE OF 
THE COURT OF KING’S BENCH ON HIM, IN THE 
NEWSPAPER, Nov. 1819. 





Is this the country, I exclaimed! which professes to be Christian, 
and to believe in the precepts and doctrines of Jesus Christ. Are 
these the enlightened men that will persecute a fellow man for his 
opinion, because it differs from their own, and over which he has no 
controul? But that opinion is contrary to the law of the land, and 
consequently he has no right to propagate it, he may think what he 
likes, but to publish what he thinks is a crime. What, I would ask, 
is Christianity butGan opinion? and yet men propagate it, and are 
even well paid for it, and if so, one man bas as much right to pro- 
pagate his opinion as another. Ob, but Christianity is the established 
religion of the country, fenced in and amalgamated: with the esta- 
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blished law, consequently, to hold a different opinion from ‘Chris- 
tianity, is contrary to law, and the person so offending, by publish- 
ing, must be punished. 

With these reflections I retired to rest, when falling asleep, I 
dreamt that I had passed the revolutions of the human frame, and 
was restored to being in a future age, two centuries having elapsed, 
and that I again revisited this great city, which appeared in many 
parts to have been rebuilt, the houses were light and airy, the streets 
were open, spacious, and elegant, with shady walks on the banks of 
the river. | wandered about, hardly knowing the place again, till 
my attention was arrested by an old and dilapidated building, which, 
by its enormous dome, | instantly recognized to be St. Paul’s cathe- 
dral, the doors of which being open and free to all, I immediately 
entered, and was quite struck with the different appearance it made. 
No war-worn banners, no marble monuments to commemorate the 
actions of men, for having gained great victories over their fellow- 
me; no service was now. performed here (as heretofore) to the 
Christians God. What, I exclaimed, can all this mean, addressing 
myself to a young man, who seemed to eye me with curiesity, You 
seem strange, said. he, perhaps you were never here before. I told 
him I had often been here in my former being. In your former be- 
ing, exclaimed he. Yes, said I, I existed in the nineteenth centur 
of the Christian era, being born in 1790, and can remember till 
1820; but by some unaccountable circumstance, on my part, Lam 
permitted to revisit this earth. This place, said I, in my time, was 
the principal temple of the established religion of my country. Here 
the mighty and princely processions camg to return thanks to their 
God, for having slaughtered their fellow men. But where, said L, 
are the ragyed banners, and marble monuments, intended to immor- 
talize the memory ani actions of men in my own time? Ob! said 
he, you lived ina barbarous age, when, as history informs us the 
country was overrun with religious enthusiasm. We profited by your 
example. Men, and society in general, have undergone a complete 
revolution, Christianity, with its attendants, superstition, fanaticism, 
and credulity has given place to deism, reason, and truth. Religion 
is no longer fenged in by law. Our country is no longer disgraced 
by the tythe sheaf.. The flags, and marble monuments, which history 
informs us were wont to hang around these walls, bave long since 
been taken down, and sunk into merited disgrace and oblivion. We 
admire the building as a fine piece of ancient architecture, but ap- 
propriate it to a different use—to that for which it was built: these 
that you see around, are the monuments of virtuous men, those who 
have discovered something in the arts and sciences, tending to pro- 
mote the amelioration and happiness of mankind. My guide now 
conducted me to the chair, rt after showing me various things, and 
approaching the East end, making a full stop and pointing upwards, 


he said, with some emotion, do you see that wooden box elevated 


above the rest. That box was called pulpit by our ancestors, they were 
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common enough in your time, every little meeting house of every sect 
of Christians (the Free Thinking Christians excepted) were furnished 
with one of these boxes, and I am informed there were near 50 dif- 
ferent sects of Christians, each founding his tenets and belief from 
the Bible. Generally the most artful aud designing man of each 
sect was selected, and liberally paid for propagating the most absurd 
and disgusting doctrines, which their credulous hearers believed as — 
their sure passports to heaven. These men passed their time in in- 
dolence and luxury, often in profligacy and debauchery. Colleges 
were erected for tlie studying the doctrine of the established church, 
whither they went tolearnit asa trade, though when appointed to preach 
they pretended to the people they were wholly influenced by the Holy 
Ghost. Seminaries were erected by the different sects, from whence 
came men, pretending to be influenced by the same principle, while 
some, both male and female, pretended to be divinely inspired with- 
out any education at all,‘and all were the oracles of heaven. The doc- 
trines of all were-greedily swallowed by the credulous multitude, while 
they anathematized, and attacked each other’s tenets and doctrines, 
with implacable hatred and unrelenting fury. 

In spite of all this, truth, in the end, is sure to prevail. A few en- 


. lightened men, about your time, began to question the truth of this 
book, which was the foundation of the tenets of these different sects 


of Christians. National schools were erected, Bible Societies were in- 
stituted, the multitude became scholars, and consequently were com- 
petent to read the Bible and to think for themselves. They discover- 
ed its true contents. Philosophy and reason expanded the mind of 
man: the consequence was, the priesthood took the alarm; but it was 
too late. The people no longer wanted a mouthpiece ; they would no 
longer‘be enslaved, sectarianism decreased, the established Christian 
religion tottered, was overthrown and annihilated, Deism triumphed 
in its turn. : 

“By this time we had got to the door, and descending the steps, my 
guide conducted me through one of the principal streets of the citv, . 
when turning to the left, at the bottom of which was an old gothic 
fronted building, which I immediately recognizedasGuildhall. Here, 
said I, in my time, men were tried for publishing their opinions to the 
world, which being opposite to established custom, the law called it 
libel, and for which they were often doomed to long imprisoument 
and heavy fines. It is reserved for the same purpose now, said my 
guide, a man named Paul Allfaith is to be tried here to day for pro- 
pagating prea | which is contrary to our established religion, 
perhaps you would like to hear it. Above all things, exclaimed J. 
We then entered the court, the business had just commenced, the 
public prosecutor of the law arose, and stated the indictment to the 
following effect :— 

The jurors for our country, upon their oath present, that Pau! All- 
faith, late of London, preacher, being an evil-disposed and wicked 
person, and: disregarding the Jaws and religion of this republic, and 
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wickedly and profanely intending to bring our religion iato disbelief 
and contetnpt among all the citizens of this republic, did heretofore, 
to wit, on the 5th of March, in the 290 year of the Age of Reason, 
and of this republic, in London, unlawfully and wickedly publish, and 
cause to‘he piblished, a book, containing a certain scandalous, im- 
pious, blasphemous, and profane libel of, and concerning our religion 
and the trae God of Nature, in parts thereof, according to the tenor 
and effect following, referring to the following parts of the book 
called the Bible:—Genesis,! 1st and 2d ehap:; 7th ditto, 20th and 
2ist verses; Oth ditto, 13th and 14th verses; 34th and 38th ditto ; 
Exodus, 32d chap. 26th versé; Numbers, 3ist chap. 13th verse ; 
Deut. 3d chap. 6th verse; ‘7th chap. 2d verse; Joshuh, 10th chap. 
12th and 13th verses ; 2d Samuel, 12th chap, 29th verse ; St, Matt. 
27th chap. 35th verse; 28th chap. 19th verse; the Epistles of Paul, 
&c. &c. After stating the indictment, he then addressed the Court 
thus :——This manstands d with publishing and preaching from 
this book, a book very in vogue two centuries ago, and from 
which the established _— of this country was then taken, a 
book long since exploded, though not suppressed by law, be- 
catise opinions founded on it, rests on a belief of its being divine 
truth, and there exists vo law to ‘suppress inion. it is 
said to contain two revelations from the God Jehovah te his 
people, the Jews and Christians, viz.:—one to Moses, the Jewisi 
lawgiver, and the Jewish prophets, and the other to Jesus, the foun- 
der of Christianity, and by some sects, affirmed to be God himselt. 
Others allowed him to be only a man like ourselves, . One great fault 
of this man’s doctrine is, that they always confound their god Jeho- 
vah with the God'of Nature! This book sets forth that there was 
a series of miracles; and divine interpositions, all of which are con- 
trary to the was erigonge nd the Deity. The first commandment in 
this‘man’s creed is, “* Thou shalt have no other god but me<”—he 
then immediately says, ‘‘ There are three persons.in this godhead., 
viz. Father, Son, and Holy Ghost; yet, all are equal, only 
One. It goes on to say, that in process of time, the world became 
so wicked, that God the Father) determined: to.cut them off; but 
God the Son, who was equal and the same, immediately offered to 
come down from heaven, to earth, and become man, through the in- 
strumentality of a virgin, one of his chosen people, the Jews, and 
passed though the womb, without the aid of man, to die for the sins 
of the e, thereby making an atonement, and appeasing the 
wrath of* th “Father; so that one god died to appease the witth of 
another, or rather he died'to appease his own wrath. ‘But, however, 
it so happened, that after taking ‘all this tronble; to’ die for these sin- 
ful ee ‘they would not own him} but tejecfed him. The people 
who have from that time believed in’ this book, ‘despise the Jews for 
rejecting him, ‘and say théré“is'no way of: being saved ut throug’ 


Vol. Ul. No. 15. 
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the mediation of this man, or god, Jesus. Now, all this is contrary 
to our established religion ; as we believe that the Deity never did re- 
veal himself to man, except through the visible works of Creation, 
The many rauifications these pretended revelations have run into, is 
one sure proof of the nullity and falsehood of the whole. 

The. prisoner was then called on for his defence: he addressed the 
Court to the following effect:— 

“ T hope, in publishing my opinions, I have not offended any man, 
who calls himself a Deist, and who may hold a.different opinion to 
mine; for I would not wound the feelings of any man intentionally. 
I do not ‘hesitate to say, that'it is my firm opinion, that the Bible is 
the inspired Word of God—that he actually revealed himself to 
Moses, and the Jewish propliets, and to Jesus Christ, of whom the 
Jewish prophets had predicted the coming, as the Son of God, and 
the Saviour of man, 1 believe every thing mentioned therein, except 
a few interpolations by interested men, :to have been revealed by the 
god, Jehovah, for the benefit of his.creature, man; and I do not be- 
lieve that man can have any conceptions of God, by the study of na- 
ture, nor by any other means, than by this inspired volume.” After 
a speech of two hours, ‘‘ for in dreams, we have,” as Paine says, ‘‘ no 
idea of time, as time,” in which he expatiated very largely on the 
merits of the Bible, he concluded with the following words :—‘‘ In 
my Bible, I find my triune God, my election, and atonement—my Sa- 
viour, my Redeemer, and my Salvation—and my proof of ‘a future 
resurrection :—in fact, my every thing :—and as other men, who have 
read this book, have afrived at a different ‘conclusion to mine, and 
say that it isa book highly derogatory to their God of Nature, a 
Being, or first cause, who, they ne they discover:in the visible 
works of Creation, it appears, that they cannot conform their minds 
to believe the Bible, as I do, I would ask them, how am I to alter 
my Opinion to conform to theirs, seeing that no man has controul 
over his opinions or belief, but is necessitated to believe that which 


he does believe?” 98 
The Judge’ recapitulated the evidence on both sides, with great 


impartiality, and left it tothe Jury. © | 

The Jury instantly pronounced the prisoner guilty of publishing 
and preaching his opinions, but acquitted him-of any bad tntentions, 
there being no law to fetter opinion. | | : 

The Judge. then addressed the prisoner in these words:—‘ You 
have been tried by a Jury of your countrymen; and have been, found 
guilty .of propagating a doctrine contrary to the Established Religion 
of your country; but, remember,. they are Deists—they do not 
possess thas unrelenting, vindictive spirit, towards you, a3 the Chris- 
tians of old did towards them,— They do not wish to guerre 
their fellow-man, for publishing his opinions to the world, though cou- 
trary to their own, because they. know, no one lias controul over his 
opinions. ‘“ Go,” said he, “‘ and if there are men credulous enough 
to believe your doctrine, they are unworthy the name of Deists.” 
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A unanimous burst of admiration and peplease resounded through 
the hall. I sprang forward to congratulate the released prisoner; and, 


in my extacy of joy, awoke. ae 
I am, Sir, with great respect, 
Your’s truly, * 
‘ T. R. BAYLEY POTTS. 

Brick Lane, White Chapel, July, 1820. : 

P. S.: The ) composed before last 
Christmas ; but l then Solel we vs strong, laid at by; bet a 
reading it again, I do not see any thing so objectionable. 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE REPUBLICAN. 





Sir,—Although the persecution, under which you suffer ought 
alone to excite the sympathy of every feeling heart, there is another 
incentive still stronger, which ought to gain you the support of every 
lover of truth. 

In giving to the world an edition of “the Age of Reason,” you have 
endeavoured to set us in the right path, to remove the bandage from 
our eyes, and to enlighten the mind, by contrasting reason and truth 
with those absurdities, by which it has been so long enslaved; and 
thus by opposing truth and reason to bigotry and fanaticism, you have 
laid a strong claim to the patronage of every evlightened man. 

Had the judges, who lately condemned you for a crime purely 
imaginary, been so determined in the support of truth as they were 
in sacrificing you to, their, rooted prejudices, they, would not have 
sanctioned a verdict, which in my opinion, reflects nothing to the cre- 
dit of those by whom it was given, and. which has deprived you of 
your liberty, and surrendered your property to the prey of persecuting 
fanatics. peel am : 

While you continue .your, endeavonrs, to promote the cause of 
truth, I hope that you will. find amongst the enlightened, ample sup- 
port to carry into effect so laudable am enterprize... 

| ‘Lam, Sir, yours sincerely, 
'~ “Journ Peacock. 


P.S. I am sorry my meats will’ not at present “permit my contri 
buting more than what I here’ enclose. eb aeane 
A trifling subscription towards ‘the relief of the 


persecuted Mr, Carlile £2 0 06 
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TQ THE EDITOR OF THE REPUBLICAN. 





Sin,—In the 26th letter of Lord Chesterfield, there is a remarkable 
prediction, which as we have lived to see it accomplished, is worth 
curtailing, transcribing, and preserving in the Republican. 

“‘ The affairs of France grow mmote\ayd. more,serious every. day. 
The king is irresolute, despised, and hated; the Ministers disunited, 
imbecile, abd: incapable—the: arniy) dissatisfied, and. iusubordinate : 
though always the supporters and) tools of ohosteme pos, are always 
the destroyers of it too. The mation. reasons y on matters of 
religion and government—in short, all the symptoms which I ever met 
with in history, previous to great changes and revolutions in govern- 
py orden and daily ager ig Fergal “a, 

vove was written Dec, 25th, 1753, and, considering the clear- 
ness wit whi the hates tte unfglded, and Le consdquehes feres 
told, Iam surprised that it has.not-been noticed. 


| J.J. BRAY FIELD, 
‘Camberwell, Aug: 1, 1820. | 
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THE AGE WE LIVE IN. 








_O Tempora! O Mores! 


Kings, some ruling, and some rul’d, 
Some w be kings, if could. 
F th vob alee d Bs 
another meanly stooping ; 
” Ministers, a ve ‘fei rt 
Acting right, those that do 
- Statnpt as rogues by aii¢ient right, 
fecheereaiie 
Patriots, loudest in the causé 
Of their country, and its laws, 
; Making speeches wond’rous long 
ust to prove os conduct wrong.— 
er a ban, thos 
Ds pay san amy those who seat, 
Venal courtiers voting aye, = =—§— 
Easier to nod than say. 
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Rugged opposition folks, 

Upon placemen crackiug jokes, 
Putting themselves down on paper 
Wits, whom wisdom think but vapour. 
Mobs, upon the levelling plan, 
Practising the Rights of Man ; 

By informing spies led that way, 
For which their forfeit lives they pay. 
Powder’d parsons, preaching, praying, 
Sometimes guiding, oft’ner straying. 
Lawyer's, proving black is white, 
Right is wrong, and wrong is right, 
Roguery in thriving case, 

Honesty in low disgrace ; 

Science on small income dining, 
Ignorance o’er turtle shining — 
Fashion sanctioning all folly, 
Nought but virtue melancholy— 
Anxious for their husband's fame, 
Ladies doing—deeds of shame ; 
Conscience on forbidden bed, 
Decorating friendship’s head, 
Afterwards in hostile field, 

Bidding injured honour yield. 
‘Tradesmen sunning credit’s rig, 
Round the city in a gig; 

Soon as their high mettle cools, 
Walking calmly in the rules. 
False religion losing ground, 

Little goodness to be found. 
Nothing valued less than health, 
Nothing valued more than wealth. 
Little poets for newspapers, 
Wasting time and evening tapers. 
Verses of description giving, 

Of the blessed age we live in ! 





Camberwell, J.J: Bray FiELp. 


Vou. UT. No. 16. 
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‘CONTINUATION OF REPLY TO THE REV. THO- 
MAS HARTWELL HORNE’S PAMPHLET, ENTI- 
TLED “ DEISM REFUTED.”—From p. 540. 


PLSD LOPLIOL OL OP 


"In the eighth chapter and fourth verse we have the follow- 
ing words: —“ Thy raiment waxed not old upon thee, neither 
did thy foot swell, these forty years.” I shall first give Dr. 
Adam Clarke’s commentary on this verse, and then consider 
the general conclusion drawn from it. The doetor says, 


* The plain meaning of this much-tortured text appears to me to 
* be this: ‘God so amply provided for them all the necessaries of 
** life, that they never were obliged to wear tattered garments, nor 
* * were their feet injured for lack of shoes or sandals.’ If they had 
‘ carvers, engravers, silversmiths, and jewellers among them, as 
‘ plainly appears from the account we have of the tabernacle and its 
‘ utensils, is it to be wondered at, if they also had habit and sandal- 
*‘ makers, &c. &c. as we are certain they had weavers, embroiderer's, 
‘and such like. And the traffic which we may suppose they carried . 
* on with t! e Moabites, or with travelling hordes of Arabians, doubt- 
* less supplied them with the materials. ‘Though, as they had abun- 
“dance of sheep and neat cattle, they must have had much of the 
‘ materials within themselves. It is generally supposed, that Gad, 
* bya miracle, preserved their clothes from wearing out: but if this 
* sense be admitted, it will require not one miracle, but a chain of 
* the most successive and astonishing miracles ever wrought, to ac- 
* count for the thing: for as there were not less than 600,000 males 
‘born in the wilderness, it would imply that the clothes of the infant 
‘ grew up with the increase of his body to manhood, which would 
* require a miracle to be continually wrought on every thread, and on 
‘every particle of matter of which that thread was composed. 
* And this is not all: it would imply that the clothes of the parent 
‘became miraculously /essened, to fit the body of the child, with 
‘ whose growth they were again to stretch and grow, &¢c. No such 
‘ miraculous interference was necessary.’ 


The Doctor has reasoned very well in the latter part of 
this paragraph, but he found himself in a dilemma to support 
_ the alternative, by saying that they had plenty of materials for 

clothing, and could not be deficient in handicraftsmen for its 
manufacture. If, Doctor, they had an abundance of sheep and 
neat cattle, how is the other tale to be received, that they weré 
continually murmuring and rebellious for want of animal food ? 
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As to the tabernacle, I think [ have already said sufficient to 
shew that it could not have been -manufactured according to 
the description we have of it, and according to the circum- 
stances we are led to suppose the Israelites were in, in the 
wilderness. Nay, this very verse is an argument against it, 
for we are here led to consider that the same garments which 
were worn out of Egypt were rendered imperishable until they 
came to the promised land, and this under the assumption, 
that because in the wilderness the Israelites had not the means 
of renewing them. This is the sense in which this verse is 
taken throughout both Old and New Testament, and it is 
made an argument, that the Israelites, from this very circum- 
stance, were under the especial protection of some supernatu- 
ral being.- The Doctor, finding that he could not support the tale 
of the tabernacle and this verse too in its literal sense, has been 
obliged to shuffle a little. If this verse be true in its literal 
sense, the story of the tabernacle must be false, if the story of 
the tabernacle be true this verse must be false, also the cla- 
mours for want of flesh which we so often read of. The best 
proof that the Israelites could have no catt‘ is, that the coun- 


_ try does not produce any vegetation to sup, _rt them, through 


which they had to pass. It was the want of vegetation and 
water, that to make the tale complete, of the Israelites living 
so many years in the wilderness, occasioned the fiction about 
the manna and the miraculous production of water. As I dis-— 
believe the whole of the tale, and believe that its first origin 
was in the brain of man, { wish the reader to understand that 
whatever arguments I may bring up pro or con are merely to 
expose the superficial arguments by which these contradictory 
tales are. allempted to be supported, and to what shifts their 
supporters are put to. Josephus has made a much better 
story, and he said, that he took all his tale from their Holy 
Scriptures, but they strangely contradict them in some places. 
Josephus has nade a connection of the whole tale, and 
throughout has written it in such manner as to leave but very 
little room for quibble ; for instance, he first represents Moses 

as an experienced general, he represents him as leading the chil- ~ 
dren of Israel through the Red sea, butseems to say that there 
was nothing uncommon in such an act, for Alexander the 
Great led his troops through the sea of Pamphilia, in a similar 
manner, to overthrow the Persians. Again, to furnish the 
Israelites with arms, Josephus has made all the Eyyptian arms 
to swim ashore, whilst. the bodies remained ‘in the water! To 
furnish materials for the tabernacle Josephus has made the 
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Israelites to find them in the camp of the Amalekites with 
whom we are told they fought in the wilderness, and so on, 
that he has found sufficient ingenuity to leave us at a loss for 
nothing. Our present Pentateuch must be very different from 
that which Josephus copied from, or he must have seen all the 
faults, contradictions, and inaccuracies in it. I wish the rea- 
der to understand that there are a great variety of Penta- 
teuchs, otherwise than that portion of the Old Testament from 
Genesis to Deuteronomy inclusive, called the five books of 
Moses. That of Josephus might be considered one of them, 
and he has no where made Jehovah visible to Moses, but 
urges the wisdom of the latter as a proof of his being under 
divine direction. Now this was a very common trick with all 
the ancient lawgivers, they one and all pretended that they 
were directed by the Gods the better to ensure the attach- 
ment of the multitude ; and in those days of ignorance and 
barbarity, when men might be said to have scarce quitted the 
Sav for the social state, such a deetrine might not only be 
radon but strictly rational. But surely we have no need of 
any such idle tales in Europe at this day, as we could live and 
act more harmoniously without them, I think it high time that 
they were rejected. ‘To preserve them we put ourselves on a 
level with man in his savage state. In a Freethinker’s pam- 
phlet, printed about a hundred years since, I find the follow- 
ing observation :—‘ The Rabbies among the Samaratans, who 
now live at Sichem in Palestine, receive the five books of 
Moses (the eopy whereof is very different from ours) as their 
Scripture ; together with a Chronicon, or history of them- 
selves from Moses’s time, quite different from that contained 
in the historical books of the Old Testament. This Chronicon 
is li in the public library of Leyden, and has never been 
published in print.” Now this Samaritan copy of the Penta~- 
teuch makes the creation of the world to be 700 years before 
our authorised version of it, and the Greek version or Septua~ 
gint, which we are told was translated by the permission of 
the Jews from their then generally resolved copy at Jerusa- 
lem, by seventy-two learned Grecians, sent by Ptolemy Phi- 
ladelphus to Jerusalem for that especial purpose ; we are fur- 
ther told that each of those seventy-two persons made a dis- 
tinct translation for themselves, and that they corresponded 
when compared verbatim et literatim! This Greek version, 
I say, makes the Creation of the world to be 1868 years ear- 
liar than the English version of the Bible!. Yet our priests 
consider this wide difference of years to be no objection, and 
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treat it as if it were but so many seconds! If the real origin 
and state of the Bible was generally known amongst the inha- 
bitants of any community, would the legislature and the 
priesthood dare to shove it down their throats as the pretend- 
ed written word of God ? It is impossible! And it is on the 
ignorance of mankind in the mass that this absurdity is graft- 
ed and propagated. 

In the tenth chapter and sixth verse we have the following 
words':—** And the children of Israel took their journey from 
Beeroth of the children of Jaakan to Mosera: there Aaron 
died, and there he was buried ; and Eleazar his son ministered 
in the priest’s office in his stead.” We were told twice in the 
beok of Numbers that Aaron died on mount Hor; now 
this spot Mosera, where Aaron is said to die in the above 
verse, seems to correspond with the place called Moseroth in 
the book of Numbers, and which was seven journeyings before 
the Israelites came to mount Hor. This forms another proof 
that the book of Deuteronomy is the work of a different person 
to the author of the book of Numbers, for the names of places 
by no means correspond either in situation or the mode of 
calling or spelling them. It is impossible now to say who was 
the author of either book, but probability attaches them to 
those who were in captivity at Babylon, to which J shall draw 
the readers attention at the close of this book. 

In the seventh chapter, verses 14 to 20, we have the following 
words ;— 

“When thou art come unto the land which the Lord thy God 
giveth thee, and shalt possess it, and shalt dwelt therein, and shalt 
say, I will set a king over me, like as all the nations that are aboug 
me; thou shalt in any wise set him king over thee, whom the ‘ord 
thy God shall chose; one from among thy brethren shalt <hou set 
king over thee: thou mayest not set a stranger over thee: which is not 
thy brother, But he shall not multiply horses to hanself, nor cause 
the people to return to » to the end that he should multiply 
horses; forasmuch as the Lord hath said whto you, ye shall hence- 
forth return no more that way. Neither shall he multiply wives to 
himself, that his heart turn not away: neither shall he reatly multi- 
ply to himself silver and gold. And it shall be, when he sitteth 
upon the throne of his kingdom, that he shall write him a copy of 
this law in a book out of that which is before the priests the Levites: 
Aud it shall be with him, and he shall read therein all the days of his 
life: that he may learn to fear the Lord his God, to keep all the 
words of this law and these statutes, to do them: that his heart be 
not lifted up above his brethren, and that he turn not aside from the 
commandment, to the right hand, or to the left: to the end thathe - 
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may prolong his days in his kingdom, he, and his children, in the 
midst of Israel.” 


I would cite this paragraph ‘as a-proof that the author of 
Deuteronomy was not connected with the general compiling 
of the Jewish law; for it is evident that it was intended to 
exclude the office of king, and to make the government of 
the Jews an hierarchy, or what some have called a theocracy. 
We find nothing more said about a king until the time of 
Samuel, and then the demand of a king is imputed to the 
Israelites as an act of wickedness, and their demand is granted 
merely because it might prove a punishment for that wicked- 
ness. | 

In the eighteenth chapter we find the following passage :-— 

“There shall not be found am6ng you any one that maketh his 
son or his daughter to pass through the fire, or that useth divination, 
or an observer of times, or an enchanter, or a witch, or a charmer, 
~ OF a consulter with familiar spirits, or a wizard, or a necromancer.” 


I have already made some few observations on the belief in 
witches, but in the above we have the names of all the craft, 
so that I shall finish my observations on them as a body, ex- 
cepting the famous witch of Endor. ‘rhe practice of making 
children pass through the fire, appears to have been one of 
the most horrid circumstances of antiquity. It was very pre- 
valent in the famous Republic of Carthage, and in case of any 
disaster, the common cry of the priests was, that the inhabi- 
tants had withheld their children from the God. This was 
sufficient to instigate the noblest families to flock away to the 
God with their children, and thousaids have been, sacrificed 
6n such an occasion. The God was a large figure of brass, 
whose hands were moveable with hinges or some kind of joint, 
and the children were placed on his hands, when they dropped 
down by their own ween into a furnance of fire. Custom 
could even render this horrid transaction holy and religious, 
and I doubt not was performed with the same feelings of 
piety, as the chewing of bread and drinking of wine in the 
present day. It was re this custom, which appears to be pre- 
valent throughout Asia and Africa that came the Jewish rite 
of offering up the first-born, and it is evident, that the Jewish 
law implies a sacrifice, although, the barbarity of the measure 
subsided, and the priest preferred fingering the cash and some- 
thing to eat instead. The practice of sacrificing children is 
not quite extinct in the “present day, it frequently occurs in 
India, in that country whose absurdities are taken under the 
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especial protection of the British government, because of their 
antiquity! As to divination it is still prevalent in England to 
this day, although it might have varied in its praetice from 
what it was formerly. What can the consecration of churches 
and burying grounds be called but a species of divination ? 
What the consecration of bread and wine, and pretending 
that it is changed into human body and blood but divination * 
The stomach of the receiver has the power of transubstantia- 
tion, and turns the bread and wine into body and blood, and I 
wonder that the priests don’t attempt to explain their figure by 
this means. The human or any animal stomach might be 
compared to a cheniical furnace, it analyses every thing which 
passes through it by a regular chemical process. In fact, the 
laws of chemistry are nothing more or less than the artificial 
laws of nature. A cup was a conimon instrument of divina- 
tion in the East , hence, the fuss that was made about the cup in 
Benjamin’s sack, and hence, the chalice used in the Christian 
church. The marking of the cross on the forehead among Chris- 
tians must be also considered a species of divination, and a variety 
of other species, which aré in some measure gone out of date, 
such as laying the devil, exorcism, raising the devil, calling 
forth of spirits, and many other whims too tedious to mention, 
were the common practice of the christian priesthood in darker 
ages, when the imposition struck terror into the multitude, 
instead of being scouted by them.—What an “ observer of 
times” means in tlie bible phraseology, I have ever been at a 
loss to conceive, because, if it applies to festivals, no sects 
whatever have had so many festivals to observe, as the Jews 
and Christians. As for the Christians, they have dedicated 
almost every day in the year to some knavish saint or other. 
The phrase of being an observer 6f times is as ridiculous as 
itis vague. We have some idea of what an enchanter implics, 
for the stage continues to be disgraced with the performance 
of enchantments and such like nonsense. One would think 
the present age should puta stop to such fooleries, or at least, 
that the literate part of society should not find amusement in 
them. Enchanted castles are almost extinct, if not quite, bui 
the present Scottish Bard, Sir Walter Scott, tries to keep up 
the farce, and frequently makes enchantment his theme. It 
answered the purpose of a romantic tale very well, but it 
would be well for society if romances were discarded, and the 
truth alone become agreeable and attrasti 





ive of interest. Ro- 
mances, and even some novels, might be said to have been 
food for priests.—As to witchcraft, I shall make some few ob- 
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servations on it here, by way of introducing a few paragraphs 
from the Free Thinkers pamphlet, whom I have quoted before. 
He says,’ | 


* I must not omit one great benefit of free thinking, of which 
‘all past ages as well as the present may convince us. Free 
‘ thinking is upon experience, the only proper means to destroy the 
‘ devil's kingdom among men; whose dominion and power are ever 
‘ more of less extensive, as free thinking is discouraged or allowed : 
‘ and all'other means employed against him, such as the casting him 
‘ out miraculously, multiplying priests, and enlarging their power, and 
‘ using the temporal sword, have often increased, but never wholly 
‘ destroyed his power. 

‘'Thus the devil is entirely banished the United Provinces, where 
‘ free thinking is in the greatest perfection; whereas all round about 
‘ that commonwealth, he appears in various shapes: sometimes in his 
‘ own, sometimes in the shape of an old black gentleman, someti 
‘ in the shape of a dead man, and sometimes in that of a cat. e 
* obsesses some, possesses others, and enters into confederacy with 
‘ others. As for instance, he has had from the remotest antiquity a 
* great swayin England; first, while we were in heathen darkness, 
‘and afterwards a greater, during the thicker darkness of popery. 
‘ Nor did the reformation do much towards lessening his power ; for 
‘ great complaints have been made of the growth of witchcraft, and 
‘‘the mighty power of the devil among us, from the most primitive 
‘times of our holy church, viz. about 150 years ago *. | 

‘ Bishop Jewel, in a sermon before Queen Elizabeth, told her Ma- 
‘ jesty of the marvellous increase of witches and sorcerers within her 
‘realm, and expressed ‘his fears lest her Majesty herself should be 
‘ bewitched by them. I pray God, says he, they never practice fur- 
‘ ther than’upon the subject. | 

‘ His sacred Majesty King James the first, (who was told to his face 
‘by the Archbishop of Canterbury, that his Majesty spake by the 
* especial assistance of God’s spirit, and who employed his royal pen 
* always on subjects worthy of a prince, viz. ‘A Paraphrase on the 
‘ Revelation,’ “A Counterblast to Tobacco-taking,’ and ‘ Love Letters 
‘ to the Duke of Buckingham,’ tells us, that the fearful abounding at 
‘ this time in this country of these detestable slaves of the devil the 
‘ witches and enchanters, moved him to'dispatch in post his treatise 
* on Demonology’ 

* In the reign of King Charles the First, it ought likewise to be sup- 
» that many people of the church were obsessed and pessessed 
‘ by the devil, since among the articles of enquiry at a visitation of the 
* diocese of London, by Bisliop Juxon, then Lord Treasurer of Eng- 
‘ land, one is: Whether any minister without licence, upon any pre- 
‘ vey re ciag either of obsession or possession, cast out any devil 
‘ or devils.’ i 





* Now 250 years since. 
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‘In short, great numbers of witches have been almost annually ex- 
‘ ecuted in England from the remotest antiquity to the late revolution 
‘ when upon the liberty given and taken to think freely, the devils 
‘ power visibly declined, and England as well as the United Provinces 
‘ ceased to be any part of his christian territories*., Let the priests 
‘ give such an instance of their success against the devil any where,” 

‘ But since the time of Dr. Sacheverell, when the clamours against 
‘ free thinking began to be loudest, the devil has again resumed his 
‘ empire, and appears in the shape of cats, and enters into confede- 
‘ racy with old women; and several’ have been tried, and many are 
‘ accused, through all parts of the kingdom, for being witches, and 
‘ he seems at present to have so great a party among us, and so many 
‘ ministers ordained to his service, and to have rendered free thinking 
‘so odious ; that nothing but the second coming of our Blessed Sa- 
‘ viour, which is soon expected by several of our reverend divines, 
‘who are well skilled in the Brophets and revelation, gives me any 
‘ hopes of a change for the better!’ 

‘ Perhaps it will be said, That the stories of the devil’s power were 
‘ founded on the lies of some, and the credulity of others; and that 
‘ the executions of witches have been so many murders: and therefore 
‘ that there is ne pretence to talk of conquest over the devil since the 
* revolution, and nothing to be boasted of by free thinkers, The 
‘ people were only come a little mere to their senses, and by conse- 
‘ ~~ their tutors were a little fearful of endeavouring to impose 
* on them.’ 

‘ But this objection can be made by very few. First, all the ig- 
* norant people believe all stories of this kind to be true, Secondly, 
‘ it is net likely, that they who have so great an interest in maintaini 
“ the power of' the devil, and have been the principal promoters of all 
* prosecutions against witches (and against blasphemers too) ‘ and 
‘ have branded all men with atheism, who did not agree with them in 
‘ the extent of the power attributed to the devil, or refused to join 
‘ with them im the promoting prosecutions against witches, should ac- 
* cept of this apology. 

‘ To those few therefore who make this objection, I reply, That it 
‘ is an equal glory to free thinkers, to wrest out of the priests hands, 
‘ the power of taking away so many innocent lives and reputations, 
‘ which the general belief of the great power of the devil and of the 
‘ existence of witches gave them an opportunity to do, as to drive 
‘ away the devil himself. And the good consequence of free thinking 





* I know not how our author can account for this assertion, for even 
to this day, the devil is found in our courts of law, as well as aces of 
worship, every indictment for high treason jr! 8 theperson with having 
been instigated by the devil, and within a few days past, we have seen au 
Irish Judge, sit and allow a perjured wretch to say, that he had been in- 
sligated to perjure himself by the devil, but that he was now conscious 
of his error!!! 
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“to society, is plainly equal upon this last, as upon the former sup. 
* position,’ 
Witchcraft, priestcraft, kingcraft, and devilcraft, must all 


They have been one and all built on the ignorance, fear, and 
credulity of mankind, and cannot withstand the progress of 
education. That same feeling among the priests and their ig~ 
norant supporters which raised up a ery against witchcraft, 
against sorcery, against devilism, and against antichrist, has 
only taken another course in the present day, in their cla- 
mours about irreligion, infidelity, and blasphemy—the trick is 
‘the same, only they have expressed themselves by different 
names. The next age will read the particulars of the prosecu- 
tions for blasphemy and profaneness with the same disgust and 
horror, as the present age reads of the trials for witchcraft, 
and the executions which followed. The same disposition 
and feeling guides the Judges—the same influence aevice the 
Juries—the former will always be the supporters of existing 
abuses under a monarchy, and the latter being chosen by a 
King’s officer, are guided by a worldly and selfish interest, to 
-acquiesce in the dictates of the former; knowing that an op- 
position would only point them out for a secret persecution. 
The cry against popery has its origin in the same feeling; and 
the hatred of Christian Catholics towards Christian Protes- 
tants, is engendered from the same cause’; and never until all 
public worship be abolished, will it be otherwise; for in the 
different sects of Protestants, where a by-stander can scarcely 
perceive a shade of difference in their sentiments, they carry 
the same rancorous feeling towards each other. Religion is 
the common parent of strife, of malice, of hatred, of war, and 
of murder. It has fostered all the evils whch have been inci- 
dent to man ; and if I were inclined to write an essay on the 
— of evil, as others have done, I would begin and end 
with one sentence, and that should be as follows :—Tue ort- 
GIN OF EVIL HAS BEEN RELIGION. » How ridiculousdo Queen 
Elizabeth and her bishop, Jewel, King James, and his Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, King ,Charles and his bishop, Juxon, 
appear in our eyes at present, when we reflect.on the idle no- 
tions which they must have severally held about the devil and 
witches ; yet they, in their day, were all considered very reli- 
- gious people, no doubt. Buteven in the present day, our Magis- 
trates and Police wink at astrologers, at fortune-tellers by 
cards, and palmistry, and a variety of other expedients by 





fall ee ih the foundation of one is that of the whole. ||» 
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which weak and credulous minds are imposed upon by such 
persons. It is both lamentable and astonishing to think what 
influence these people hold over females. Many a virtuous 
» female hath been seduced out of her virtue by those pretended 
prophets. It is but lately that, in the City of Westminster, 
we found a servant girl, otherwise strictly honest, virtuous, 
and moral, induced to set fire to her master’s house, in conse- 
quence of being instigated by one of those wretched strollers ; 
and being threatened with something disastrous if she did not 
follow the instructions of her instigator. Charmers, Quack 
Doctors, and others, whe prey upon the public health as well 
as the public weal, are equally pestiferous. Any quack, if he 
can raise money to take out a patent for a mixture of some 
trash, is immediately entitled to kill and plunder, by his Ma- 
jesty’s royal authority. Thus are carried on the impositions 
against the health and industry of the virtuous part of man- 
kind, and all have their common origin in the vices of priestcraft 
and kingeraft. A well-regulated communnity would soon anni- 
hilate charming, and fortune-telling,-and every other abuse cal- 
culated to make unhappy its several members. But the pre- 
sent rulers of societies being established on similar frauds, and 
partaking of the profits of them, are quite content to conti- 
nue and support them, and excuse themselves, with the’shame- 
ful pretence, that pious frauds are useful and necessary to 
guide the mass of mankind—they are useful only to those who 
live in idleness, and prey upon the industrious labourer. I 
have now said all that is necessary on this subject, and I could 
wish the reader to take my word for it, that there is no such 
a being as the devil—that there are no such beings as spirits, 
or ghosts, or apparitions—that there are no kind of people 
who have powers, such as have been attributed to witches, to 
enchanters, to sorcerers, to charmers, or to necromancers, and 
whether the Bible, or any other book, makes mention of such, 
they are equally lies. The Bible, particularly, has been Justly 
ah rightly called a book of lies, insomuch, as it supports all 
those lying stories. Whilst there remains a portion of man- 
kind, weak and credulous enough to be imposed on by such 
means, there will always be others wicked enough to make 
that imposition. 
In the twenty-first chapter we have the following para- 
graph :-— 
‘ When thou goest forth to war against thine enemies, and the Lord 
thy God hath delivered them into thine hands, and thou hast taken 
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them captive, and seest among the captives a beautiful woman, and 
hast a desire unto her, that thou wouldest have her to thy wife; 
then thou shalt bring her home to thine house, and she shall shave 
her head and pare her nails; and she shall put the raiment of her 
captivity from off her, and shall remain in thine house, and bewail 
her father and mother a full month: and after that thou shalt go 
in-unto her, and be her husband,.and she shall be thy wife. And 
it shal] be, if thon have no delight in her, then thou shalt let her 
go whither she will; but thou shall not sell her at all for money, 


thou shalt not make merchandise of her, because thou hast humbled. 


her.’ 


I am astonished when I reflect on the state of that mind 
which admits the existence of an omnipotent and all-merciful 
deity, and at the same time makes him the author of such 
trash as we find in the Bible, Almost’ every paragraph 
affords matter for objection, and if I were inclined to go into it 
with that spirit of prolixity which is common to its eulogizing 
commentators, I might continue to write until I became dim 
with old age. The above paragraph is an allusion toa cus- 
tom very common to the East ; as beautiful captives will now 
fetch a high price, and may find an entertainment in the 
royal seraglio. 

As I am writing and printing this commentary by piece- 
meal, I may occasionally fall into some repetitions, in conse- 
quence of the Bible abounding in them, but as I consider this 
to be amere sketch which by and by I may find convenient 
to enlarge upon and make a volume of it, I must trust to the 
candour of the reader for an occasional repetition. I throw out 
this observation, as I am not aware whether I have yet noticed 
the Jewish slave trade or not, as I have no duplicate of copy, 
and my distance from the press occasions the necessity of my 

ing it in advance in London. 

It isevident that the Jews, or the authors of the Bible, have 
made their deity, Jehovah, the author of the slave trade ; for we 
are told by believers that all other nations have copied their 
customs from this book. It might be wondered what could 
be the real state of the mind.of Mr. Wilberforce, who makes 
so much cant about this. book, and who orders a bible to be 
brought for every member at his breakfast table, on a silver 
waiter, lest the touch of the footmen should profane it: it 
might be wondered, I say, what could be the state of his 
mind, in his endeavours to counteract the slave trade, when he 
found the establishment of it in what he otherwise calls the 
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word of God. In various parts of ihis book.the practice of 
slave dealing is inculcated, and a law relative to it laid down ; 
and one would have imagined, that Mr. Wilberforce, at least, 
would have considered this sacred authority sufficient to 
satisfy his scruples as to humanity or mere human reason. 
I by no means ridicule nor condemn the exertions of Mr. Wil- 
berforce on that occasion, I could wish that he had displayed a 
similar humanity on others equally important. But in this 
one instance, it is evident, that the gentleman allowed his 
mere human reason to supersede the authority of the Bible. 
I hold the practice of slave dealing to be an abominable cus- 
tom, for I hold the black negro to be the equal of the white — 
European: they are both men of the same faculties and 
abilities, and of this the present government of Christophe in 
St. Domingo has given us a practical proof. The English 
government might take a lesson from the management of 
some of the departments of the Haytian government. To say 
that the negro is inferior in capacity to the European is false, 
and daily contradicted wherever they dwell together. 

In the twenty-second chapter we have the following para- 
graph, which I shall insert with some subsequent ones in the - 
book of Deuteronomy, for no other purpose than to mark 
them with reprobation, and this would be scarcely worth 
notice, was it not called the word of God, a holy book, and 
other false epithets: the first is as follows. 


‘If any man take a wife, and go in unto her, and hate her; and 
give occasions of speech against her, and bring up an evil name 
upon her, and say, I took this woman, and when I came to her, I 
found her not a maid; then shall the father of the damsel, and 
her mother, take and bring forth the tokens of the damsel’s virgi- 
nity unto the elders of the city in the gate: and the damsel’s father 
shall say unto the elders, I gave my daughter unto this man to 
wife, and he hateth her; and lo he hath given occasions of speech 
against her, saying, 1 found not thy daughter a maid ; and yet these 
are the tokens of my daughter's virginity. And they shall spread the 
cloth befere the elders of the city, And the elders of that city shall 
take that man and chastise him; and they shall amerce him in an 
hundred shekels of silver, and give them unto the father of the dam- 
sel, because he hath brought up an evil name upon a virgin of Israel : 
and she shall be his wife, he may not put her away all hisdays. But 
if this thing be true, and the tokens of virginity be not found for the 
damsel, then they shall bring out the damsel to the door of her fa- 
ther’s house, and the men of her city shall stone her with stones 
that she die: because she hath wrought folly in Israel, to play the 
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whore in-her father's house : so shall thou put evil away from among 


you. 


Repugnant as this idea must be to an English female, still 


it is a practice by no means confined to the followers of Je- . 


hovah; it is quite common throughout Asia and even Africa. 
Nay they go further than is here enjoined, for the tokens of 
virginity are actually exhibited to the guests at the wedding, 
and it is considéred a consummation of the marriage as we 

as a proof of previous chastity. I have no wish to enlarge on 
this subject, it does not come within my purpose, but those 
who have read various travels throughout Asia and Africa, 
must be acquainted with the particulars. I do not consider the 
above to be a wise law by any means, and it is evident, that 


it was the result of ignorance, because it admits no exceptions — 


whilst there are natural exceptions and objections to it. 
The next paragraph I shall introduce is the two first verses 
of the twenty-third chapter, as follows :— 


‘ He that is wounded in the stones, or hath his privy member cut, 


off, shall not enter into the congregation of the Lord. A bastard 
shall not enter into the congregation of the Lord; even to his tenth 
generation shall he not enter into the congregation of the Lord.’ 


The first verse is much too bad for comment, and nothing 


but the gross character of the Jews could have tolerated the 


sight of such in a book designated holy. The second verse I 
consider extremely ridiculous, and I here mean-to defend 
what is termed a bastard, from the general and unwarrantable 
odium which is thrown on him. Common sense seems to 
ilictate to us, that, if there be any thing vicious or disreputa- 


ble in a child being born to a female not. in a state of wed- 


lock the blame should attach to the parent and not to the 


infant. If there be a blame attached to the circumstance, the. 


infant, at least should not suffer from it, because, it must be 
unconscious of wrong, and should not be accountable for that 
act, of which, although it. was the offspring, it could not con- 
troul. But as to talking about bastards to the tenth genera- 
tion, it is perfectly ridiculous, for how many bastards are 
there born when the parent is in wedlock? I should consider 
the offspring of an adulterous ‘intercourse to be bastards 
equally with those born out of wedlock. Ihave often heard 
the shrewd answer given in the west of England, when an 
husband has been asked, whether a boy has been his son or 


not? that “he was obliged to stand for the father, whether he 
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was or not:” and this was certainly a cautious if not a prudent 
answer. Again the laws of England would have considered: 
all the children which Jacob had, except by his first wife, as 
bastards, and consequently, all the children of Levi who were to 
officiate as priests were contaminated with bastardy. It must be 
admitted that it is advantageous to a community to encourage 
matrimony, and at the same time to make it a legal tie, other- 
wise there would be no stability or consistency in the right of 
inheriting property : byt whether if a man has a wife and fa- 


/ mis and cohabits also with another woman or other women, 
an 


s offspring also by them, they should not be entitled to 
share his property, I shall not pretend to say ; but justice dic- 
tates to my mind that it should be so, on the ground that 
those children should not suffer disparagement for an act of 
which they are in nature innocent ; and must naturally have 
the same claim on their father as those born from a woman in 
wedlock. As the property of the father is at his own dispo- 
sal, except it be freehold, and as all his children, whether born 
in wedlock or nat, must stand in the same relation to him as 
the common father, so also my reason persuades me that he 
should make an equal provision for them. _ The law of primo- 
geniture does not come into consideration here, or perhaps I 
mi be induced to descant upon it, and also to point out its 
evils, not only to individuals, but to the community at large. 
The case of bastards being now under consideration, to me it 
seems as clear, that the situation of the mother of the bastard 
is sufficiently unpleasant, and .sufficiently a punishment for 
her indiscretion; if in fact it be any, of which I have my 
doubts, and on which head I am very liberal and charitable. 
Custom is too apt to pervert the plainest dictates of nature, 
and to stamp them as criminal, whereas the real crimina- 
lity lies in the opposition to those dictates. It is from the 
odium which the law attaches to bastardy, that we find so 
many females prefer the destruction of their offspring rather 
than make it public ; and, without doubt, many children are 
actually destroyed which otherwise might be bred up as use- 
ful members of a community. . The welfare of a community 
has stronger claims upon the preservation of infancy than of 
decayed old age: for as we must pass an infancy to arrive to 
wen ben; so infancy requires especial protection to fit it for 
manhood ; and‘the more extensive the manhood of any well , 
regulated community, the more extensive will be the benefit 
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derived from it. Although so much pains and expence are 
thrown away to prop a decayed frame in a state of old age, 
still it is by no means worth it ; and when once the constitu- 
tion is gone, and pain attends the loss of health, the sooner 
that frame is restored to its native mould the better. I cannot 
go so far as to applaud the conduct of the American Indians, 
where the first-born is in the habit of strangling the parents. 
by common consent, when they arrive at a certain age, or 
when the parent feels disposed; yet I cannot fail to admire 
that strength of mind in old age, which can submit to it, and 
feel that it is but an incumbrance on the earth, and thus feel- 
ing itself useless and unable to provide for its own wants, can 
anticipate the slow but certain progress of nature. In civi- 
lized communities the case is different, and where almost every 
one is engaged in commercial pursuits, old is capable of 
rendering its assistance, and its experience mes often- 
times valuable. Besides, it may be considered like unto the 
ant, that whatever it has laid up in the summer of its days, it 
is entitled to enjoy in the winter. However, it is becomin 
in old age to find it resigned to the extinction of its being, an 
not murmuring at its fate. That must be the most pleasing 
state of mind, when conscious of the near approach of anni- 
hilation, it becomes anxious to dispense all the benefits possi- 
ble to those who survive, and fears the approach of death on 
no other ground, than that it must cease to be useful. 


(To be continued.) 
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